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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great principles and causes on which their happiness depends. 
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Meeting Called To 
Settle Labor Feud 


Delegates of A. F. of L. and CIO 
Meet to Negotiate Peace at 
President’s Request 


MANY OBSTACLES ARE SEEN 


Basic Causes of Dispute Examined. 
No Easy Solution Is Expected 
from Present Parleys 


After more than three years of constant 
warfare, during which time several attempts 
have been made to bring about a truce, 
another effort is now being.made to com- 
pose the differences between the two rival 
labor organizations, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. At the instigation of 
President Roosevelt, each group appointed 
a committee of three to confer over the 
differences which have split the organized 
labor movement. Whether this attempt to 
bring about peace and establish a united 
labor organization of eight million wage 
earners will be more successful than past 
attempts can be determined only after the 
conferences are under way 


Three-Year Feud 

It is well known that the President’s 
action in inviting the rival groups to ap- 
point delegates to a peace conference was 
taken only after preliminary negotiations 
had been made. Secretary of Labor Perkins 
has for months been preparing the ground 
for such a parley. The President himself 
has urged the two groups to settle their 
feud and come to terms, not only in the 
interest of labor itself but in order to pro- 
mote business stability and _ prosperity. 
More important still, the great rank and 
file of the two movements, the men who 
belong to the various labor unions, are 
anxious to end the split which has filled 
the newspapers for the last three years. 

The fact remains, however, that while 
there is fairly general agreement among 
all concerned that a settlement of the 
A. F. of L.-CIO feud is a desirable ob- 
jective, the obstacles standing in the way 
of a treaty of peace, or even an armistice 
in the battle, are enormous. In many re- 
spects, they are greater today than they 
were in the fall of 1935 when 10 unions 
belonging to the American Federation of 
Labor broke away from the parent organiza- 
tion and formed the CIO, then known as 
the Committee for Industrial Organization. 
Since that time, the CIO has been or- 
ganized on a permanent basis, with a con- 
stitution of its own, with permanent of- 
ficers, and, more important, with a strik- 
ing record of organizing workers into 
unions affiliated with it. Competition be- 
tween the two groups has become more in- 
tense as each has set up rival unions in 
various industries, each trying to bring 
more workers into its fold. 

The genesis of the present struggle 
between the two great labor organizations 
goes back far beyond the time of the actual 
split. In fact, its beginnings are almost 
as old as the organized labor movement 
itself, for ever since there have been na- 
tional labor organizations for the purpose 
of protecting and promoting the interests 
of workers, there have been conflicting 
philosophies over the best means of ac- 
complishing that end, philosophies essen- 
tially the same as those which characterize 
today the two rival groups. 

From the foundation of the American 
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HEINRICH HOFFMAN VERLAG 
OLD GERMANY 


Behind the trappings of National Socialism the ancient towns of Germany stand as a reminder that a people 
cannot be changed overnight nor a culture of long and illustrious duration forgotten. 








On Making Enemies 
By WALTER E. Myer 


Raymond Clapper, political that, 


was 


made the observation 
in politics, six friends are required to offset the influence of one enemy. 
probably an understatement. 
against you. 


commentator, recently 
This 
If you have an enemy he is likely to work actively 
Your friends like you well enough but only under exceptional circumstances 
will they get out and actively support you. A man in public office may do something 
which hurts or offends a small number of people. This makes them angry and they go 
out to defeat him. They feel intensely about it. They remember his act on election 
day and vote against him. They resent this one act so deeply that they forget every 
other thing he has done. They work untiringly against him. Probably an overwhelming 
majority of all the voters approve his act, but they are only mildly interested. They do 
not remember this particular issue on election day. Some of them vote for him and 
others do not. The way they vote may depend upon the party to which he belongs. 
They do not support him because of the act which they approve and which the small 
minority resents. So the few people do him a great deal of harm and may defeat 
him for having done something which a majority of the voters like. With this in 
mind, public officials are obliged to heed small groups who feel deeply on particular 
issues. They must often do the bidding of small but powerful “pressure groups” which 
work actively and intensively for the measures they want, even though these measures are 
mildly disapproved by overwhelming majorities. 

The moral is that if you believe in anything you must actively work for it. People 
who are interested in the public welfare rather than in personal gain should work as hard 
in politics as do those who serve private interests or who are influenced by irrational 
prejudices. Good citizens as well as selfish ones should form “pressure groups.” 

That is one moral which may be drawn from the observation about the one enemy 
and six friends. Here is another: Whether your are in politics or not, don’t make 
enemies needlessly. Do not hesitate to make them if it is necessary to do so in order 
to promote some worthy cause. But don’t do it heedlessly or carelessly. You don’t 
know when the time will come when you will need all the friends you can possibly 
make. So treat all your associates with respect and consideration. Be careful about 
making enemies. Don’t ever do it merely for a temporary advantage. Keep people 
friendly by your own loyalty and consideration. 





Internal Situation 
In Germany Studied 


German People Forced to Endure 
Many Hardships to Permit 
Vast Arms Program 


NO RESPITE YET IN SIGHT 


Decline in Living Standards Goes on 
as Wages Fall, and Debts, Taxes, 
and Prices Soar 


Just a year ago, almost to a day, the 
German army invaded and annexed Aus- 
tria. Nearly half a year ago it carried 
out a similar annexation of the Sudeten re- 
gions of Czecho-Slovakia. As a result of 
those two movements, the area of Ger- 
many has been increased from 181,000 
square miles to 225,000, while the popu- 
lation has been swelled from some 66,000,- 
000 to nearly 80,000,000. Now that these 
two morsels have been incorporated and 
digested by the German Reich, it is per- 
haps time to pause and take stock of 
whatever effect there has been upon the 
people involved. Are the 80,000,000 peo- 
ple of Germany better off today than 
they were a year ago? Have they bene- 
fited individually as a result of the annex- 
ations? Has the incorporation of Austria 
and the Sudetenland provided a new feel- 
ing of content, security, and well-being that 
was previously lacking? 


The German People 


The importance of these questions lies 
not so much in the advantage of knowing 
the facts of the situation, as the effect that 
the answers may have on future German 
policy. It stands to reason that if Ger- 
many is very much better off today than 
she was a year ago, and her people are hap- 
pier, better fed, and more prosperous, there 
will be no objection to the continuation of 
such a policy from within Germany. If 
their lot is not improved, however, it can- 
not be expected that they will show enthu- 
siasm for further dangerous ventures. 

When we speak of the German people, 
we do not mean either Nazis or anti- 
Nazis, but the millions of Germans who 
form the basis for whatever government 
may rule in Germany, the people one 
sees in the streets, in stores, on trains, 
and in the theaters. 

There are two ways of gauging the 
status of these individuals. The first is 
perhaps the least satisfactory, but neces- 
sary. We can examine the effect on the 
whole 80,000,000 Germans by examining 
figures, charts, and graphs. 

We have seen, for instance, the German 
unemployment problem not only done 
away with, but actually reversed, for there 
is now an acute labor shortage in Germany, 
while in France, England, and the United 
States, large numbers of unemployed men 
and women still complicate the economic 
problems. The production of German heavy 
industries, such as the steel plants, aircraft 
and automobile manufactures, and so forth, 
has swelled to a volume more than three 
times the figure of six years ago. All over 
Germany trade is humming, factories are 
turning out large quantities of well-made 
goods with efficiency and excellent coordi- 
nation. These goods, when they come out 
on the market are quickly taken up. With 
industry running nearly at capacity, no 
unemployment difficulties, and no difficulty 
confronting manufacturers in selling their 
goods, the picture of present-day Germany 
is a remarkable one. Anne O’Hare Mc- 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Facts About Magazines 








XI. 


IME is one of the most widely read 

magazines in the United States. It has 
1 paid circulation of over 700,000, and its 
weekly readers are estimated at consider- 
ably more than 2,000,000. It has 
steadily since it began publication in 1923 

Time is called by its publishers a ‘“‘news- 
magazine.” It is a magazine in form but 
a weekly newspaper in content. It does not 
carry long, contri- 
buted articles such as 
one expects to find in 
a magazine It is 
filled with news; 
news of what the 
President and Con- 
gress are doing; news 
from the states; news 
from the fields of art, 
music, education, the 
theater, books, 
on; news from around 
the world. The reader 
finds in the pages of Time some notice of 
practically every important event. 

When the news is associated with some 
individual, as it usually is, there is a 
biographical and personality note on the 
person or persons involved. The regular 
reader of Time learns something about 
most of the characters in the drama of 
contemporary life. 


grown 





and so 


HENRY R 


LUCE 


Because Time gets nearly all the news; 
because it is replete with biography and 
gossip; because its news and personality 
stories are condensed so that one may 
cover a wide field and obtain a wealth of 
information in a short time, it is depended 
upon by hundreds of thousands for a 
view of the march of events. 
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(Reproduced by courtesy of Time Magazine.) 


There are many readers, however, who 
find Time tiresome because of the con- 
densed, telegraphic style which is so at- 
tractive to others. The style of Time is 
a hurried, breathless style. Phrases 
often strung together in place of finished 
sentences. Definite and indefinite articles 
are omitted. As the 
magazine at random our eye falls on the 
sentence, “Month the Soviet 


are 


we open a copy of 


ago when 








The American Observer 


A Weekly Review of Social Thought 
and Action 

Published weekly throughout the year 
(except two issues in December and 
three issues from the middle of August 
to the first week in September) by the 
Civic EDUCATION SERVICE, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

Subscription price, single copy, $2 a 
calendar year. In clubs of fiye or more 
for class use, $1 a school year or 50 
cents a semester. For a term shorter 
than a semester the price is 3 cents a 
week. 

Entered as second-class matter Sept 
15, 1931, at the Post Office at Washing- 
ton, D. C., under the Act of March 3, 
1879. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 
CHARLES A. BEARD HAROLD G. MOULTON 
FELIX MORLEY Davip 8S. Muzzpy 
WaLter E. Myer, Editor 


Pavut D. MILLER, ANDRE DE PORRY 
CLay Coss, Associate Editors 




















Time 


Government etc. et Apparently the 
editors felt they hadn’t the space to say 
“a month Elisions and short 
cuts are the common thing in Time. The 
intention to write the magazine in a special 
style, however, is denied. It is said 
that condensations are because 
so much must be told in a brief space. 

It frequently appears that the editors are 
more anxious to relate a fact because it is 
sensational or intrinsically interesting than 
because it is important. They may speak 
of some public man as being hook-nosed or 
baldheaded and omit the really important 
facts about his life or work. 

While Time covers a wide field and con- 
tains more items than “almost any 
other magazine, it does not go very deeply 
into controversial problems. may 
read it in order to get a running story of 
events at home and abroad. He must g 
elsewhere for an unhurried explanation of 
the issues involved in the events and de- 
velopments of the week or month. Time is 
no substitute for magazines such as Har- 
pers, Atlantic, or The New Republic. 
who reads it regularly and who reads noth- 
ing will know something about 
nearly everything, but will have a thorough 
understanding of very few problems 

Time was founded by two young men, 
recent graduates of Yale, Briton Hadden 
and Henry R. Luce. They had worked to- 
gether on the Yale News, and a few months 
after graduation found themselves together 
again on the Baltimore News. They de- 
veloped the idea of a ‘newsmagazine,’ 
and launched it in a modest way, on March 
3, 1923. They received financial assist- 
ance from a number of sources but kept 
control in their own hands. Hadden died 
in 1929, and since that time Luce has been 
the controlling influence. 

Not only has Time grown until it has 
become a big business in itself, but its 
publishers have added two other successful 
magazines to their venture. The company 
publishes Fortune, a monthly magazine 
which, by painstaking articles and brilliant 
photography, describes American corpora- 
tions and gives a picture of business life 
and presents long articles on outstanding 
domestic and international problems, and 
Life, which presents a pictorial story of 
the week. Time—Fortune—Life, occupy- 
ing spacious quarters in Rockefeller Center, 
New York City, are, whatever else may be 
them, dazzlingly 
business ventures in the field of journalism. 
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NAZIS IN AMERICA 


The Hitler regime organizes Germans in all 


countries enlisting them 


in the Nazi movement This is a 


recent meeting of the German-American Bund in New York. 


Mumford and Chase Outline Views 
Qn Keeping America Out of War 


N no question are the American peo- 

ple more sharply divided than on 
that of the most effective means of keep- 
ing the United States out of war. Plans 
by the score have been proposed, some call- 
ing for active support of the democracies, 
others for strict isolation, with still others 
ranging between the two extremes. 

The views of two outstanding leaders of 
thought on this vital subject are contained 
in their recently published books. In ‘‘Men 
Must Act” (New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$1.50), Lewis Mumford outlines a positive 
program of action to halt the march of fas- 
cism, and in “The New Western Front” 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace. $1.50), Stu- 
art Chase comes forward with his views on 
the subject of peace and war. 

Mr. Mumford’s argument is that the 
fascist powers will never be satisfied with 
a policy of appeasement, that they will 
continue to make demands upon the other 
nations in their quest for world domination, 
and that their lust for power is insatiable. 
Democracy is the final enemy against which 
fascism will fight and it will leave no stone 
unturned in its drive to undermine the 
foundations of democracy everywhere. 

The only way to meet such a challenge 
to civilization as we know it. Mr. Mumford 


argues, is to adopt a positive policy of 
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“The Defeat of the Schools,” by James L. 


Musell. The Atlantic, March 1939, pp. 
353-361. 
Schools, says this writer, are universally 


failing to fit children for life in the society 
to which they belong. Using several recent 
surveys to prove his point, Mr. Musell shows 
that students are retaining less and less of the 
subject matter they study. The reason for 
this, he believes, is that the subject matter 


is not vital to their needs. As a solution he 
recommends a break with tradition as to 
subjects taught. more flexibility in fitting th« 


curriculum to the student, and the encourage 
ment of progressive schools 
“Don’t Underestimate Japan,” by William 


Henry Chamberlin. Asia, March 1939, 
pp. 128-130. 

Rumors that Japan is about to collapse 
from pressure within her own boundaries 


are not founded on reality, reports Mr. Cham- 


berlin. Stating that concrete evidence of a 
social upheaval in Japan is lacking, this 
writer believes that Japan will be able to 


keep up her warfare in China for some time 
in spite of the inroads of Chinese guerrillas. 
Although the weakest point in Japan’s armor 
is her large national debt, he shows that this 
drawback is 


economic balanced by strong 
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nationalistic spirit 
ple and almost 
food supply 
“New Worlds for Rayon,” 
Stephenson. Current 
1939, pp. 43-45. 
Rayon, as described in this article. has be 


among 
complete 


the Japanese peo- 
self-sufficiency in 


by Howard 
History, March 
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the United States since it can be used as a 


weapon against Japan and her silk industry. 
After describing the various ways that rayon 
can now be produced, the writer predicts 
that we will soon be the chief exporter of 
the product. We have the chance, he says, 
to dominate the rayon business in the Western 
Hemisphere, thus damaging japanese silk 
trade with us and with South America. 
“Higher Taxes, Please!’ by John For- 
sythe. Forum, March 1939, pp. 146-151. 
Unlike the hundreds of people in the 
United States who claim that they are taxed 
to death, Mr. Forsythe says that he is willing 
to be taxed even more since he receives many 
benefits from the state including the educa- 
tion of his children, police protection, street 
lighting. and the use of public parks. He be- 
lieves, however, that the whole system of 
taxation should be revised to get the people 
who can best afford to pay taxes. “In time of 
war,” he says, “the government asks us to 
give our lives; why as a necessity of economic 
crisis should we not give our money ?” 


counterattack. This attack would be 
launched by inaugurating a program of non- 
intercourse with the fascist states. We 
should withdraw our diplomatic representa- 
tives in the fascist countries, should liqui- 
date our investments there, should place a 
complete embargo upon trade with them 
At the same time, we should prohibit ships 
of the fascist powers from entering our 
harbors, should expel all foreigners who 
show allegiance to the fascist powers 

If Mr. Mumford’s program were carried 
out, organizations such as the German 
Bund would be outlawed. There could be 
no such thing as meetings inspired by those 
who would spread the doctrine of fascism 
in this country and undermine democracy 
In case of war, the United States should 
lend its economic strength to the democra- 
cies of Europe, but the program outlined 
should be put into effect by this country, 
regardless of what the various nations of 
Europe do. Unless positive action of this 
taken, Mr. Mumford concludes, 
America is ‘destined to play the part of 
Byzantium during the Dark Ages in Eu- 
rope: a beleaguered island of culture and 
civilization amid the rising sea of barba- 
rism.”” “What we must isolate.’ he writes, 
is not our own democracy but fascism.” 

Stuart Chase pursues a different course 
in his program for He believes 
that if the last war taught us anything, it is 


type is 


peace 


the dangers of involvement in war through 
entanglement with other nations. The 
United States should follow a stay-at-home 
policy and not become embroiled in dis- 
putes on other continents. The defense pro- 
gram of this country should be adequate 
to protect our territory. “Not one dollar, 
one soldier, one fourth-class gunboat for 
military adventures in the Old World” 
should be voted. In this respect, the views 
of Mr. Chase are similar to those of Major 
George F. Eliot, whose book. “The Ram- 
We Watch,” few 
weeks ago in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
Mr. Chase not agree with those 
who contend that there is a likelihood 
that the fascist powers will constitute a 
military menace to the United States in 
the foreseeable future. The greatest menace 
today comes from another source; that is, 
the inability of this country to solve the 
pressing economic problem of unemploy- 
ment and depression. Mr. Chase writes: 


parts was discussed a 


does 


There is a Nazi menace to us, and this is it. 
It does not lie in the direction of arms. 
airplane bases, Bunds, or even petty Fuehrers 
in Jersey City or California. It lies in the 
indisputable fact that they have found a 
kind of answer to the hardest problem an 
adult civilization has ever faced. There is al- 
most no unemployment in Germany, Italy, or 


Russia. If we can solve this problem, we 
shall be as immune to foreign isms and 
ideologies as an iron dog is to rabies. By 


the same token, our example will strike home 
to the people of other countries, uneasy under 
their Strong Men, yet not knowing where 
else to turn. 
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InternalGerman 
Problem Studied 
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York Times 


(Continued from 


Cormick of the New writes: 


The mystery of Germany deepens as you 
It is like a machine geared 
running away Nowhere 
is there anything like this motion 
this fever of tearing down and 


penetrate it 
to top speed and 
in Europe 
this tension, 
uilding up 


Berlin is in a turmoil of work and change. 


Everybody hurries and pushes as people used 
to do in New York. The atmosphere during 
these weeks of the automobile show, the 
Leipzig Fair, air force celebrations, and trade 
talks gives a reminiscence of New York of 
1928 and 1929 before the crash. 


The Driving Force 

Behind this machine, driving it to ca- 
pacity, is the National Socialist party. Its 
leaders alone know where it is going. In 
these men, already nearly legendary, there 
is concentrated vast power. Hitler, aloof 
from even his closest associates, is swayed 
by a strange mysticism that is difficult for 
us to understand. Dr. Paul Joseph Goeb- 
bels controls the press, radio, and public 
amusements, inflaming or quenching move- 
ments of public opinion, as the occasion 
seems to warrant. The stout burly figure 
of General Hermann Goering directs both 
the German air force and, seconded by 
Walther Funk, the Nazi economic pro- 
grams. <A cold, ruthless man named Hein- 
rich Himmler directs the picked troops 
that guard Nazi leaders, the elite guard, 
and also the far-flung network of the Nazi 
police. Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
Nazi foreign minister, and Jules Streicher, 
an ignorant and barely literate Jew-baiter, 
despised even among the Nazis, but a close 
friend of Hitler nevertheless, combine to 
complete that strange group of men who 
direct the destinies of the German Reich. 

All power in German life is concentrated 
in this group. The German Reichstag (par- 
liament) no longer functions, 
body of men.” Elections are no 
longer held, and for them have been sub- 
stituted infrequent and carefully super- 
vised plebiscites. Manufacturers are told 
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GERMAN LIBRARY 


“STRENGTH THROUGH JOY” 


As one means of gaining popular support the Nazis 
have organized vacations for Germans. 


what they may produce, in what quantity, 
and at what price. Workers may now be 
forced to labor at certain tasks, for a 
wage set by the government, and may even 
be refused permission to quit jobs that 
they do not like. Bankers are told what 
kinds of loans they shall make, and how 
they shall invest their funds. Farmers 
likewise may raise only that which the 
government allows them to, they may seil 
only at certain prices, and must often sell 
to buyers prescribed by the government. 

The second approach is to take for an 
example an average German and his fam- 
ily. Whether a member of the Nazi party 
or not, it is probably true that he finds 
a number of advantages in his position 
today over that of six years ago. He is 
sure of a job, for one thing, and is not 
harried day and night by the cold fear of 
insecurity, unemployment, and starvation. 
Through the Nazi Strength Through Joy 
organization he finds it possible to take 
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MASS GATHERINGS AND MARTIAL SCENES ARE A SPECIALTY OF THE NAZIS 


his family on 
vacation trips. 


pleasant and inexpensive 
Conscious that he is a 
German, he feels a pride in Germany’s re- 
gained strength. 


The Average Family 


But on the other hand, as an individual 
and the head of a family, he finds his 
privacy and much of the family life he 
formerly loved, nearly gone. If he lives 
in an apartment, the Nazi district leader 
in the block will have a duplicate key, 
and will be forever poking around to col- 
lect contributions for this and that, keep- 
ing an eye open for everything, sus- 
picious and distrustful. His children, at 
and in the various Hitler Youth 
Organizations to which they must belong, 
are encouraged to keep a careful watch on 


school 


their parents, the effect of which is to 
create a gulf of mutual distrust between 
many children and their parents. 


If he has had any Jewish friends, he 
tries to forget them. But even though he 
were an anti-Semite himself, he was hor- 
rified by the pogroms of last November. 
He took no part in them, and, having 
within him the old German sense of sports- 
manship which forbids hitting any man 
when he is down and unarmed, to say 
nothing of women and children, he found 
himself sickened by the whole affair. 

He was told a year ago, that with Aus- 
tria brought within the bounds of the 
German Reich, the future would be easier 
for Austrians and Germans. But since that 
time, he has found it increasingly difficult 
to make ends meet. There are endless de- 
mands for contributions, and if they are 
not satisfied, he may himself become sus- 
pect, and suddenly and silently vanish 
from the small circle of his acquaintances 
(as others he knew have done). Such a 
thought is terrifying. He finds his taxes 
increasing steadily. He finds his working 
hours lengthening, and that by law he 
may now be compelled to labor 14 hours 
a day. If employed in certain key indus- 
tries, he cannot quit his job without per- 
mission. 


Cost of Living 


His wages have not risen, but prices 
have. Food is almost as great a problem 
as it was during the World War. Coffee 


has been virtually impossible to buy re- 
cently. The better kinds of meat are 
usually unobtainable. His butter is ra- 
tioned, each member of the family is per- 
mitted at most a quarter of a pound 
weekly, and even then, it is very hard 
to buy it. Eggs are not easy to find, 
and fresh eggs, in the words of Harold 
Callender of the New York Times, are 
“almost nonexistent.” 

The strange contradiction in this state 
of affairs is probably already apparent to 
our readers. If German industry is run- 
ning at capacity, and the entire nation 
humming with work, why, then, must the 
German people live so close to the level 
of mere subsistence? Why must they put 
up with inferior substitutes? Why is their 
standard of living not as high as (if not 
higher than) that of any other nation? 

There is no secret about the answer to 
this question. Germany’s wealth, the valu- 
able products of her resources and the skill 
of her technicians, instead of going back 


to the people in the forms of substantial 
wages, profits, and dividends, are pouring 
into armaments and armament industries. 
An enormous and costly military machine 
is being constructed and supported. It 
hangs like a dead weight economic 
Germany. Absorbing vast sums of money 
and quantities of materials, it produces 
nothing to raise the standard of living. 


over 


Self -Sufficiency 


It is because of this machine that there 
is a food shortage in Germany. In 1936, 
when the great German rearmament pro- 
gram was well under way, Nazi leaders 
decided that in order to fight a war, Ger- 
many should not only have a great military 
force, but should be able to produce all 
she consumed. That Germany was lack- 


The Role Played 


OUNTIES are interesting parts of our 
governmental system, not only be- 
cause all Americans except inhabitants of 
the District of Columbia live in one of the 
three thousand of them, but* because the 
work they do is very important. The 
county has charge of the administration of 
justice. A city enforces its own ordi- 
nances; and as a general rule offenses 
against state laws, and this includes nearly 
all the major crimes, are dealt with by 
county courts. There is a county judge who 
presides at trials, a sheriff whose duty it 
is to bring persons with offenses to court, 
and the county attorney who prosecutes. 
The county in many cases administers 
relief and spends a great deal of money 
in that activity. It builds and repairs 
highways. It serves as a unit through 
which the Department of Agriculture acts 


in its effort to help farmers. The county 


has general supervision of the schools, 
though the cities within the county are 
frequently exempted. It does a great 


deal for public health, and in many cases 
maintains hospitals. It acts as a unit in 
taxation, officers of the county collecting 
taxes imposed by its own authority and 
also by the state. 

Though counties do very important work, 
they do not receive as much attention as 
do the state or national governments. 
Probably this is because their work is 
chiefly administrative. They enforce laws, 
look after details, and administer relief, and 
so on. People are not so much interested 
in administrative matters as they are in 
political affairs. They are more interested 
in deciding on policies than they are in 
the way these policies are carried out once 
they have been decided upon. Further- 
more, they are usually more interested in 
large units, such as states or the nation, 
than in small units. 

Young citizens who are interested in the 
improvement of government may do con- 
structive work by making a study of their 
own county and of means whereby im- 
provements may be made in the way its 
activities are handled. Here are a number 
of questions which may be taken as proj- 
ects by classes or groups of students: 

1. What is the area and the population 
of your county? Would its work be done 
better if it were larger? Would it be a 
good thing to consolidate with a number of 


ing in many vital raw materials did not 
deter them. General Goering decreed a 
Four-Year Plan to make Germany self- 
sufficient. A 


substitute was devised for 
rubber. another for oil. Tweed suits 
were manufactured from rag paper. Rice 


flour and saccharine were substituted in 
bread for wheat flour and sugar. These sub- 
stitutes were called “ersatz” in Germany, 
and created considerable controversy. The 
paper suits grew soggy in the rain. The 


synthetic rubber proved unsuitable for 
tires. A substitute oil burned out bear- 
ings. Although the press and radio (con- 


trolled by the government) praised them 
highly, there was widespread grumbling, 
and now both Hitler and Goering admit that 
Germany cannot become self-sufficient. 
(Concluded on page 6, column 1) 


by Your County 


other counties? What are the arguments 
for and against larger units of local gov- 
ernment? Could counties be consolidated 
in your state without an amendment to 
the state constitution? 

2. How is your county governed? Is 
there a board of commissioners which 
has general direction of its work? If so, 
how are the commissioners selected? 

3. Do you think it would be a good thing 
to adopt the county manager form of gov- 
ernment just as there is a city manager 
in many places? Should this manager be 
selected because of his technical qualifica- 
tions? Should he have general charge of 
the work of the county and should he 
appoint the other officers? 

4. Make a list of the activities in which 
your county engages. Should any of its 
functions be turned over to the state? 
For example, should highway work be 
done by the state exclusively rather than 
by the county? 

5. How much does your county spend 
a year and how is the money collected? 
What is the county debt? Does your 
state constitution place a limit on the 
amount that any county may go into debt? 

For assistance in answering these ques- 
tions, read your civics text or other books 
on government, especially those which 
give considerable space to local government. 
A pamphlet, “Know Your County,” by 
Katharine Greenough (Washington, D. C.: 
National League of Women Voters, 25 
cents) should prove very valuable. We 
especially recommend the chapters on local 
government in “Our Life Today” by 
Francis L. Bacon and Edward Krug 
(Boston: Little, Brown. $1.76). 






























































THE COUNTY SHERIFF 


(From a drawing in ‘Our Life Today,”’ by Francis L. 
Bacon and Edward A. Krug. Little, Brown.) 
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NTERNATIONA NEws 


THE PRESIDENT SIX YEARS AGO AND TODAY 


On March 4 the New Deal observed its sixth anniversary 
inauguration of President Roosevelt in 1933, 


the presidency have 








DOMESTIC 
Taxes and Economy 


President Roosevelt, tanned and rested, re- 
turned to Washington from a cruise in the 
Caribbean Sea to find money matters the fore- 
most topic of discussion in the nation’s capital. 
Before sailing on the cruise, the President sug- 
gested that Congress might repeal or modify 
certain taxes which tend to hold back business 
recovery. The legislators are losing no time 
in acting on the President’s suggestion. Both 
the House and the Senate have begun in- 
vestigations of present taxes, to determine 
which ones might be revised. It is likely 
that these investigations will bear fruit, in 
the shape of definite proposals, in the near 
future. Since the President started the action 
along this line, it is thought that he will co- 
operate with Congress. 

On another matter, however, a battle be- 
tween Congress and the President seems im- 
minent. The federal government is prohibited 
by law from acquiring a national debt of more 
than 45 bilhon dollars. At present, the debt 
is approximately 40 billion dollars, and ac- 
cording to all signs, it will increase sub- 




















REASSURER 


Secretary of Commerce Horry L. Hopkins is foremost 
among those in the Roosevelt administration who are 
trying to promote business confidence. 


stantially during the next few years. For that 
reason, Secretary Morgenthau has asked that 
the limit be raised to 50 billion dollars. There 
is a large bloc in Congress opposed to raising 
the limit. Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi 
spoke out emphatically against it—and Sena- 
tor Harrison is chairman of the committee 
through which the measure must go. He be- 
lieves that the budget should be balanced by 
a “radical and substantial cut in government 
expenditures,” thus making it unnecessary for 
the debt limit to be raised. Consequently, the 


contrasts with the one on the right taken recently 





The photograph at the left, taken shortly before the 


The burdens of 
mark 


left their 
whole question of government spending seems 
to be up for an airing 


Hal a Billion Dollars 


President Roosevelt’s plans for improving 
our national defense seem to have clear sailing 
in Congress. A short time ago, the House 
of Representatives approved a bill to enlarge 
the army’s air force to 5,500 airplanes. As this 
is written, the Senate has not yet acted on the 
bill but it is almost certain that the upper 
house will agree with the lower; in fact, it may 
raise the number to 6,000. 

Also, the House has passed a_bill—unani- 
mously and with hardly any debate—appro 
priating $499,800,000 for the army’s expenses 
during the next fiscal year, which begins in 
July. This is the largest peacetime appropria- 
tion ever made for the army. The Senate 
has not yet acted on this bill, either, but 
little opposition is expected. 

However, the Senate is not being quite so 
gentle with the President’s program as is the 
House. A small group of senators, opposed 
to the President’s foreign policy in general, 
is using the bills as an excuse for speeches 
criticizing that foreign policy. It is extremely 
doubtful that these speeches will have any 
effect on the passage of the various bills 
concerning national defense. 


Another of the many radio programs which 
offer weekly discussions of important national 
problems is “Youth Meets Government,” 
broadcast over the red network of the National 
Broadcasting Company from 5:15 to 6 o'clock, 
eastern standard time, every Saturday. This 
program is especially interesting to young 
people because a panel of high school students 
questions the speakers after the latter have 
presented their formal explanation of the 
subject under discussion. 

For example, the first program was based 
on the problem of housing. Mayor LaGuardia 
of New York City was the speaker, and stu- 
dents from James Madison High School in 
New York made up the panel. After the 
mayor finishéd his talk, describing the hous- 
ing situation in New York and what is being 
done to improve it, the students fired one 
question after another at him. Some of them 
disagreed with the mayor’s stand on various 
points—and they upheld their views with 
good arguments. James G. McDonald pre- 
sides at the broadcasts, which in weeks to come 
will take up a number of important ques- 
tions before the nation. 


Sit-Downs Condemned 


In February 1937, employees of the Fan- 
steel Metallurgical Company of North Chicago 
staged a sit-down strike in order to force 
the company to recognize and bargain with 
the union which they had formed. The 
National Labor Relations Board, called into 
the case, ordered the company to stop certain 
unfair practices, to bargain with the union, and 
to rehire some of the employees who had 
taken part in the sit-down strike. 


The Week at 


What the People of the World hy 


A few days ago the Supreme Court reversed 
the NLRB on this last point. Five 
agreed that employees who participate in 
down strikes can be discharged without viola- 
tion of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. Chief 
Justice Hughes, who delivered the decision 
called the strike a ‘“highhanded 
proceeding without a shadow of legal right.” 

Two members of the Court, Justices Reed 
and Black, dissented from this ruling. They 
contended that the employer had brought on 
the sit-down strike by his unfair labor prac- 
that reason should not be 
workers who had taken part 


justices 


Sit- 


sit-down 


and for 
allowed to fire 
in the strike. 
The NLRB lost 
the Court at the same time 
the points at issue involved methods used 
by the NLRB in arriving at its decisions. 
The action of the Supreme Court in the 
three cases will probably encourage other 
employers to appeal to the courts more often 
in efforts to upset rulings of the NLRB. Thus 
far, the Board has been exceptionally success- 
ful in upholding its rulings before the Court 


tices, 


two other cases decided by 


In both instances, 


Before the last three decisions were handed 
down, the Board had won 35 of 37 cases 
decided by the Court. 

Some time ago we discussed in THE 


AMERICAN OBSERVER the problem of medica! 
care and its and also the possibility 
that the government might inaugurate a 


cost, 
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YOU CAN’T SIT THERE! 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


nationwide plan of health insurance, or some 
other program for the purpose of bringing 
medical care within the reach of all. A pro- 
posal for a first step in this direction is now 
Congress in the form of a bill in- 
troduced by Senator Wagner of New York 

This bill, which is offered as an amendment 
to the Social Security Act. provides that 
under certain circumstances the national 
government will help states carry on health 
programs. For example, if any state is will- 
ing to put up money to build hospitals or 
health centers, or to provide care for children 
and mothers who are ill, 
vestigations of diseases and how to combat 
them, or to insure persons against the loss 
of wages due to temporary illness, the federal 
government will help in the program. If the 
state puts up money for these purposes, the 
federal government will also make contribu- 
tions ranging from a third to two-thirds of the 
total cost. 

According to Senator Wagner’s 
federal government is to appropriate 
000 for the first year’s expenses. 
is to be increased gradually; at the end of 
10 years, the federal government and the 
states together will be spending $850,000,000 
a year to improve the nation’s health. 

Senator Wagner’s bill does not include 
plans for a program of health insurance. 
Some people are disappointed with it for 
that reason. However, the bill as it stands has 
an excellent chance of being approved with 
little difficulty; if it included the health in- 
surance feature, it would undoubtedly cause 
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or to carry On in- 


plan, the 
$80,000.- 
This amount 
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Envoy te Moscow 


The United nas had no amba 
to Russia since May of last year when Josep 
E. Davies transferred to y 
few days ago it 


States 


was 


was reported he’ bad 
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MAYBE? 
MARCUS IN N. Y. Times 
A. Steinhardt, present ambassador to Pery 
has been selected to fill the post at Moscow 
Mr. Steinhardt was well known as a lawyer | 
and an economist before the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, but it was not until 1933 that 
he entered the diplomatic service. At that | 


time he was appointed minister to Sweden 
He served there until 1937, when he took over 
his duties Peru. He played an active part 
in making arrangements for the recent im- 
portant Pan-American conference in Lima 

Some people—including Russian officials— 
have wondered why the United States has 
delayed so long in appointing someone to the 
Moscow post. It is unusual for such an im- 
portant ambassadorship to be left vacant for 
almost a year. 


Reorganization Again 


The executive branch of the federal govern- 
ment, with its more than 800,000 employees 
sprawls all over Washington and reaches int 


-_——_ 


every section of the country. For the last 
quarter of a century, various Presidents hav 
been asking Congress for permission to Ie 


organize the executive branch to make it mor 
efficient. But 
gress has never let any President 

President Roosevelt has more insis- 
tent than former chief executives, and he 
has come closer to getting what he has asked 
for. Last year a bill 
the Senate and was before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It was defeated by the slim 
margin of six votes, 204 to 196. 

The vote was more a slap at the President } 
than an expression of sentiment concerning 
the bill itself, however. A storm of criticism, 
almost hysterical in aspects, was di- 
rected at the President. It was charged that 
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The 41-ton Boeing Yankee Clipper as it came to Woshingia 
waters from the seven seas. The bid 
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lesired become a virtual dictator. 
Calm examinations of the bill have proved 
‘nat there Was little in it for anyone to get 
cited tbout. and that most of the criticism 
az entirely unwarranted. Recently the re- 
ganization proposal was revived, and a 
1 cubmitt 1 to the House giving the Presi- 
+ the power to consolidate certain agencies 
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THE BOYS 
THOMAS IN DETROIT NEWS 
Unless some situation such as that which 


defeated it last year arises, this reorganization 
bill should go through without much trouble 
It is more limited than the former bill. A 
number of government bureaus are specifically 
exempted from the President’s power. Also, 
all plans for reorganization must be sub- 
mitted to Congress, and if a majority of both 
houses disapproves within 60 days, the Presi- 


dent’s plans do not take effect. 


FOREIGN 
Pius X97 


The coronation of Pope Pius XII 
held in Rome yesterday amid an atmosphere 














was 


of splendor seldom seen in modern times. In 
accordance with the new Pontiff’s wish, the 
eremony—for the first time in history—was 
scheduled to be held partly on the 
of St that the holy event 
might be witnessed by thousands of people 


balcony 
Peter's in order 


World reaction to the choice made by the 
Conclave of Cardinals has been, on the whole, 
enthusiastic. When the Cardinals retired to 
the privacy of the secluded quarters prepared 
in the Vatican for their secret session, Eugenio 
Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State 
under Pope Pius XI, had clearly become the 
favorite among the multitudes who assembled 
In front of St. Peter’s waiting for the thin 
wisp of white smoke which would proclaim 
that a new Pope had been elected. It was 
realized that the naming of a Papal Secretary 
of State to the throne of St. Peter was against 
precedent, but nevertheless thousands hoped 
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i christened by Mrs. Roosevelt with a bottle containing 


nm be placed in transatlantic service. 


ind prayed that Pacelli would selected 
Thus when, after the passing br less than 
24 hours, the first syllables of the name 


Eugenio were heard in the announcement from 


the balcony, they met with a stirring emo 
tional response. ‘Pacelli, Pacelli”’—the name 
reechoed from thousands of lips. It was 
evident that in the eyes of the people of 
Rome a happy selection had been made. And 
Catholics the world over, joined by many 
non-Catholics, rejoiced 

Pope Pius XII. who was elected on_ his 
sixty-third birthday. comes to his high posi- 


tion unusually well qualified to carry the 
heavy burdens of his office. A deeply spiritual 
man, he is at the time a 
experience. As Papal Secretary of State 
for nine and before that in various 
capacities, he has made a reputation as a 
brilliant and exceptionally skilled diplomat. 
He has firsthand knowledge of conditions 
not only in the major European countries 
but in Latin America, and in the United States 
which he visited in 1936. 

By taking the name Pius XII, and by mak- 
ing prominent mention of the word “peace” 
in his first pronouncement to the world, the 
Pontiff has indicated the line of policy which 
he will follow. He plans to continue in the 
footsteps of his predecessor, standing firm 
in the struggle against the rising tide of 
religious persecution in many nations—at 
present notably in Germany. At the same 
time, he will devote his labors to the pro- 


same statesman of 
long 


years, 


motion of peace. 
a strong belief 


There is that to Pius XII 




















THE SHADOW 
HERBLOCK IN OWENSBORO (KY.) MESSENGER 
will fall the task of guiding the Catholic 
Church through one of the most difficult 


periods of its long history—a difficult period 
for all religion. Among all who are concerned 
with the preservation of religious freedom, 
there is a feeling of thankfulness that one so 
highly endowed has been placed in the lead- 
ing ranks of the defenders. 


Bright Spot in Guiana 
One of the least-known states in the 
Western Hemisphere is the crown colony of 


British Guiana, the largest of the three 
(British, French, and Dutch) Guianas which 
lie along the northeastern coast of South 
America between Brazil and Venezuela. The 
bulk of its area lies within 500 miles of the 
equator, and its climate, therefore, is ex- 
tremely hot. Moist winds sweeping in from 


the ocean drench this land with continuous 
rains, the excessive moisture blanketing the 
land with a thick, and in places almost im- 
penetrable, jungle. In the south the land 
rises to great heights, and the rivers carry- 
ing the rain water back to the sea drop so 
far and fast that two of the waterfalls are 
nearly 10 times higher than Niagara. 

But few people have seen the interior of 
British Guiana. Most of its 300,000 people 
are Indians who have little contact with the 
outside world. They produce little that the 
world wants to buy, and interest in them and 
in their land has been very limited. A. Conan 
Doyle aroused some speculation as to the 





KING GEORGE V” 


Great 
Tyne. 


Britain’s newest battleship, ‘‘King George V” 


14-inch guns, will have an estimated 
hinterland, when he picked the misty and ob- 
scure tablelands of the deep interior as the 
scene of his fantasy called “The Lost World” 
—supposedly a land of strange monsters and 
strange people. 

Recently the depths of British Guiana 
have been penetrated by Dr. Paul A. Zahl, 
research associate of the Haskins Laboratory 
in Union College. Dr. Zahl did not find A 
Conan Doyle’s monsters, but he did find 
in the tablelands Indians who had never 
seen white men before. In contrast to the 
Indians living near white settlements, Dr. 
Zahl found these people to be “practically 
perfect” in their manner of living. Anger, 
jealousy, and treachery were unknown among 
them, he said, and their lives, in contrast to 
those in other and more advanced parts of the 
world, are characterized by “laughter and 
general happiness.” 


Empine ProllemaA 

For several weeks a 
negotiations have been going on in London 
between Arabs, Jews, and British officials 
over the difficult, and even dangerous, prob- 
lem of Palestine. Arabs reminded the British 


series of three-way 


in blunt terms that they had fought on the 
side of Britain in the World War only in 
order to gain their independence, and that 


since the British had promised it to them, 
the Arabs demanded that control over 
Palestine be surrendered to them. The Jews, 


on the other hand, reminded the British of 
another promise, that made to them by 
Britain in the famous Balfour Declaration in 
1917. Under that declaration, Palestine had 
been promised to the long homeless Jews as 
a national home, a safe haven from persecu- 
As a result of that promise thousands 
of Jews have emigrated to Palestine since 
the war, carrying with them an investment of 
half a_ billion dollars, and technical skill 
which, through irrigation and modern methods, 
has turned the semi-desert into prosperous 
orange groves, and squalid villages into 
flourishing modern towns. While these con- 
ferences were continuing in London, the 
strife between Arab and Jew in the Holy Land 
had broken out anew. During recent weeks 
30 people were killed, and scores of others 


tions. 


injured in the riots. 
The British, uncomfortable in the role of 
arbiters, had to choose between continuing 


to try to hold to both promises, or breaking 
one and keeping the other. Finally they an- 
nounced a plan which would give proportion- 
ate representation to the inhabitants of the 
Holy Land. Since there are a million Arabs 
to 450,000 Jews, it meant that the Arabs 
would rule, and the Jews sink to the status 
of a minority. If adopted it meant further 
the end of Jewish migration and the end 


of all dreams of a national home for the 
Jewish people. The Arabs were delighted, 
but the Jews refused to accept it, and ne- 


gotiations are nearly at a standstill. 

the British were worried 
between Moslems and 
Although these are not un- 
they have increased in intensity and in 


In the meantime, 
by religious riots 
Hindus in India. 
usual, 


The battleship, first to be built in Britain for 14 years, 


DOWN THE WAYS 
is launched at the Vickers-Armstrong yards at Wallsend-on- 


will displace 35,000 tons, have a main armament of 


speed of 30 knots, and will carry four seaplanes 


recent weeks. Further, a wave 
swept the land as Mohandas 
Gandhi, beloved leader of millions of Hindus, 
began a “fast unto death” to win a voice in 
the government for the people of the little 
state of Rajkot, which is ruled by a native 
prince who has refused to grant constitutional 
reforms. Although this is Gandhi's sixth 
hunger strike, he is said to be weak. 


Reualt in Madrid 


Last week end the quiet that settled down 
over the long front in Spain since the fall of 
Catalonia remained unbroken. Behind the 
lines, however, there was much activity. On 
the insurgent side, General Franco continued 
to move up large bodies of troops to reinforce 
the half a million already waiting to begin 
drives against Madrid and Valencia if the 
loyalists refused to surrender. 


frequency in 
of emotion 


very 


In the southeastern quarter of Spain, still 
held by the loyalists, there was considerable 
confusion. Unable to get any better terms 
from Franco than a demand for unconditional 
surrender, the loyalist factions debated what 
to do. The moderates believed that the end 
was close and that there was nothing to be 
gained by prolonging the bloodshed. The 
communists and other left-wing elements, sup- 
ported, it is said, by Premier Negrin, counseled 
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tnat if they were going to die, 
to die fighting. 

While this controversy went on in Madrid, 
a coalition of moderate socialists and army 
officers, headed by General Segismundo 
Casado, and the socialist leader, Julian 
Besteiro, suddenly ousted Premier Negrin and 
set up a national defense council which quickly 
named General Jose Miaja as president of 
the Spanish republic. Receiving support from 
all factions except the communists, the new 
government is now trying to obtain an honor- 
able peace from Franco, failing which, it has. 
announced, it will fight to the end. 


it was better 
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GERMAN LISRARY OF INFORMATION 


NEW ROADS 


The German government is laying a pattern of concrete highways over the German countryside 


They are 


among the best highways to be found anywhere, but traffic is thin for the average German cannot afford a 
car. However, they have been laid out with an eye to military strategy. 


Internal Problems of Germany 


(Concluded from page 3) 


The only alternative was to import 
needed materials from abroad. Germany’s 
gold reserve vanished rapidly, but she 
could still buy raw materials by paying 
for them, in the usual way, with her own 
produce, with chemicals, surgical instru- 


ments, lenses, musical instruments, ma- 
chinery, aircraft, ships, and structural 
steel. The Nazis have done this, but in- 


stead of importing the materials the Ger- 
man people need for their comfort and 
prosperity, such as wheat, fats, textiles, 
and so forth, the imports have consisted 
to a large extent of such things as scrap 
iron, petroleum and other war stocks, and 
materials for the armament industry. 

In the meantime, partly as a result of 
the building of Germany’s huge military 
machine, other nations have grown wary. 
Some fear Germany outright. Others do 
not place much faith in her ability to pay. 
All over the world she is finding markets 
closed to her goods. In order to buy, she 
must sell. But the problem now is to sell 
what and where? Austria, with the tour- 
ist trade gone, is proving more a liability 


than a help. The Sudeten regions contain 
industries that only compete with those al- 
ready existing in Germany. And thus Ger- 
many’s leaders are feeling a tight pinch 
From 1937 to 1938 Germany’s trade bal- 
ance dropped from an excess of 446 mil- 
lion marks, to a deficit of 432 million 
marks. Germany cannot go on buying 
much more than she sells for very much 
longer. What is the answer? 

Some people believe that Nazi leaders 
may be planning to stake all on one more 
bluff. on a war even, if But 
many observers have reported that there 
is a strong antiwar sentiment in Germany, 
although people dare not raise their voice 
against Nazi leadership. The army is too 
strong, and the secret police are too watch- 
ful. However, the display of dull fear and 
resentment by German masses during the 
war scare of last September (and reported 
by nearly all observers on the spot) has 
led many to believe that the German 
people may follow their leaders to the 
brink of war, but they will not go beyond 
it, if there is any way out 


necessary 
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Types of Students and Analysis of Prospects 








Type 21 


HERE are a good many young men in 

high school and college who are inter- 
ested in science, particularly plant life, 
and who would like to find jobs in which 
they can use their scientific training, par- 
ticularly jobs which call for a great deal 
of outdoor work. These students may not 
be interested in theoretical science. They 
want to work with their hands. They want 
action rather than research. 

One occupation which suggests itself to 
a good many boys of this kind is forestry. 
Trained foresters supervise the planting 
and treatment of trees, the fighting of 
forest fires, the surveying and examination 
of forest areas, the management of timber 
sales, the handling of nurseries, and many 
other skilled duties. The earnings of for- 
esters employed by the federal and state 
governments are fairly good. Most of 
the salaries range from $1,800 to $3,000 
a year, 

The trouble with forestry as a vocation 
is that there are fewer jobs to be found in 
it than in most other occupations. In 
1937 there were more than 6.000 students 
enrolled in the forestry schools of 17 uni- 
three times as many as in 1933. 
The number of students training in these 
universities almost as great as the 
total number of foresters in the entire 
United States. The federal government is 
the largest employer of foresters and in 
the government forestry service there are 
only about 50 vacancies a year. 

Since forestry is not a very promising 
field under existing circumstances, the 
youth who is interested in this general 
line of work should probably give thought 
to some other occupation. Landscape gar- 
dening is a possibility. The landscape 
architect must be highly trained. He 
should have a training in mathematics as 


versities : 


was 


well as biology and botany. He should 
have artistic talent. If he possesses these 
qualifications, he may do very well. He 
may find employment with a and 
may lay out parks and playgrounds or 
determine the use of land in a city or state 
He may also be employed by private in- 
dividuals or organizations 


city 


Another possibility is horticulture. The 
fruit grower should have general qualifi- 
cations similar to those of the forester, al- 
though his job calls for a certain amount of 
specialization. In certain parts of the 
country fruit growing offers possibilities, 
although one needs a considerable amount 
of capital to get a start 

General agriculture may be chosen as an 
occupation. Opportunities in farming are 
limited unless one has capital. But there is 
a good chance for a young man, trained in 
an agricultural college, to become a salaried 
farm manager or to secure a position as a 
farm agent in the employ of the govern- 
ment. For further information concerning 
these possibilities, one may write to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
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| 
Personalities in the News | 


HEN Frances Perkins was graduated 


from Mount Holyoke College in 
1905, a canning factory offered her 
search job, since she had made quite 


name for herself in chemistry. Her Bos 
ton family would not permit her to work 
however, so Miss Perkins lived 
Then she heard 
of a girl who had lost her hand while at 


quietly in 


Boston for several years. 


work in a candy plant. She worked for 
weeks getting that girl $100 as compen- 
sation from the company. 

That incident interested Miss Perkins 


in social work and particularly in trying 
to improve labor conditions, and it started 
her on a path which led eventu- 
ally to Washington and the posi- 
tion as secretary of labor in 
President Roosevelt's cabinet 
Franklin D. Roosevelt first met 
Miss Perkins when he was a 
member of the New York state 
legislature, and she was in AI- 
bany trying to push through a 
bill regulating hours of work 
for women. He helped her with 
the bill, and they have been 
friends and co-workers ever 
since. 

Miss Perkins’ first important 
position was on New York’s 
state industrial commission, to 
which she was appointed by 
Governor Al Smith. When 
Franklin Roosevelt took office 
as governor in 1928, he put Miss 
Perkins in charge of the com- 
mission; when he came to Wash- 
ington, he asked her to come 
along. 

There was no great rejoicing 
—to put it mildly—when the 
President picked Miss Perkins 
as secretary of labor. Many 
persons thought that it was no 
job for a woman. That feeling 
put Miss Perkins at somewhat 
of a disadvantage, but she has, 
on the whole, done a good job 
in the difficult position she has 
had to fill. 

Privately, Miss Perkins is 
Mrs. Paul C. Wilson, and she 
has one daughter, Susanna. She 


works hard at her job, and 
takes little part in the social 
life of Washington 


D OROTHY THOMPSON has 

climbed into national 
prominence chiefly within the 
last three years. In March of 
1936, she began to write three 
articles a week for the New 
York Herald-Tribune, under the 
title On the Record. Now her 
columns appear in 155 news- 
papers throughout the country, 
and reach more than seven mil- 
lion subscribers. She writes for 
various magazines; she has turned out sev- 
eral books, and she speaks over a 
wide hookup every week. 
deal of lecturing, 
doubt the foremost woman news com- 
mentator in the country 

Miss Thompson had achieved consider- 
able success before 1936, of course. Shortly 
after the World War ended, she went to 
Europe as a newspaper correspondent. She 
was young (just out of college), but her 
intelligence, her charm, and her capacity 
for hard work soon brought her recogni- 
tion. She interviewed the men who were 
shaping the course of European affairs, 
and she had a ringside seat at all impor- 
tant events. 

Most of Miss Thompson’s columns are 
devoted to international matters. She 
writes vigorously, with fervor and enthu- 
siasm—sometimes with too much of both, 
in fact. Since she knows intimately the 
background of present-day events in Eu- 
rope, she interprets them expertly. 

Concerning domestic affairs, Miss 
Thompson is more often against the Roose- 
velt administration than for it. She seems 
to see in it a trend toward fascism in 


nation- 
She does a great 


too. She is without 
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wow. 
MARSHAL PETAIN 


America—and Miss Thompson has a 
ind abiding hatred of fascism in any 
Many people 


more 


leep 
that she is 
by emotion than by facts when she 
i the New Deal 
Miss Thompson is an attractive woman 


believe swayed 


discusses however 
forceful writer. She 
was married to Sinclair Lewis 


novelist 


1 good speaker, and a 
the famous 
in 1928, but she still writes under 
her maiden name 


EXT to Adolf Hitler. Field Marshal 
Hermann W. Goering is probably the 
important man in 

As minister of aeronautics, the creation 


tod i\ 


most Germany 


of the impressive German air 


force is his work and _ respon- 
sibility As special commis- 
sioner for the Four-Year Plan, 


on the other hand, he con- 
trols the output of the key Ger- 
man industries and the program 
for devising substitutes to re- 
place necessary materials which 
Germany lacks. Besides hold- 
ing these two very important 
offices Goering is minister-pres- 
ident of Prussia, and president 
of the Reichstag. 

Born in 1893, the son of the 
German governor of Southwest 
Africa, young Hermann _ first 
gained fame as successor to 
Baron Richthofen as  com- 
mander of Germany’s most fa- 
mous and most feared flying 
corps during the World War. 
Like Hitler, he fumed at Ger- 
many’s defeat. He hated the So- 
cialists who tried to govern Ger- 
many in the early twenties. He 
went to Sweden and worked as 
a commercial flier for a few 
years, then returned to Germany 
to join the Nazi movement. Se- 
verely wounded in the Munich 
beer-hall putsch of 1923, he was 
forced to fly into exile once 
again. When the Nazis _be- 
came strong again, he returned 
to Germany, and ever since Hit- 
ler assumed power, six vears 
ago, Goering has been regarded 
as his probable successor. 


uU. &@ U 
HERMANN GOERING 


MONG the soldiers and 
statesmen of France to- 
day, there is hardly anyone more 
venerated than Marshal Philippe 
Pétain, the 83-year-old soldier 
who has long been known to 
French school children as the 
“hero of Verdun.” When he 
emerged from military school 
as a lieutenant, in 1878, France 
was just recovering from the 
results of the Franco-Prussian 
War in which she had received 
one of the most humiliating de- 
feats in history. Marshal Pé- 
tain’s own life from the time he entered the 
army down to the present closely parallels 
that of his native France. As he advanced 
through the service, France was once again 
becoming strong. His experience, in the 
Alpine Corps, as a military instructor and 
as military governor of Paris, was put to 
good use during the dark days of the 
World War. Although he served in many 
actions in the field during the war, it was 
in checking the great German drive against 
the fortress of Verdun that he gained his 
chief fame. 

Advanced in years as he is, Marshal 
Pétain is once more entering the service 
of his country, but this time in a diplo- 
matic post. The French government has 
appointed him as ambassador to the gov- 
ernment of General Franco in Spain. The 
reason for this is that the French gov- 
ernment is anxious to come to terms with 
Franco and to lure him away from his fas- 
cist friends in Germany and Italy. They 
named Marshal Pétain because 30 years 
ago, as an instructor in the Ecole de 
Guerre, France’s famous war college, he 
had among his numerous pupils a young 


man from Spain named Francisco Franco. 
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TALKING THINGS OVER | 








Is student government a desirable objective in the American high 
school? Does it contribute to the art of self-government in a 
democracy? What is the function of student government? 


there 
and 


HE question of whether or 
should be student government, 
if so. what form it should take, is 


not 


a subject 


of discussion in many schools. Opinion 
is to its value is divided, though the poll 
conducted by this paper indicates that a 
large majority of students are in favor ot 
student government in some form. The 
imaginary discussion which follows brings 


arguments frequently heard when this 
subject is under consideration. None of 
the arguments regarded as ex- 
pressing the opinions of the editors of this 
papel 

Charles: I do not see 
pect to have efficient democracy 
ica if it is not practiced in the schools. 
We students are told that we must go out 
from the school good citizens. We must 
participate in the community and national 
life. We must help to run government in 
our our states, and the nation. We 
are to begin this work of taking part in 
government as leave 
But how are we to be expected to do that 
if, while we are in school, we get no 
practice in governing ourselves? 

Mary: What is the remedy? How are 
we to govern ourselves when we are in 
school? What are you getting at? 

Charles: [ am talking about student 
government. I think it should be instituted 
in this school. While we are students our 
school life is practically our entire life. 
What happens in the school is more im- 
portant to us than anything which happens 
elsewhere. We are affected by every 
rule that is made; however, we have no 
part in making the rules. They are im- 
posed upon us by school boards, principals, 
or instructors. We are governed by faculty 
rules that we are supposed to obey. We 
are treated as if we lived in an absolute 
monarchy or dictatorship. We get no 
practice in deciding the things that really 
matter to us—no practice in self-govern- 
ment. 


out 


are to be 


how we can ex 


Amer- 


cities, 


soon as we school 


John: Just what is your idea of student 
government? 

Charles: Student government may take 
any one of a number of forms. Frequently 
there is a student council made up of 
representatives of each of the 
These representatives are elected by the 
members of the The council has 
charge of many activities, and it confers 
with faculty committees in handling all 
sorts of questions and issues 


classes. 


class. 


which arise. 





ACME 


TRAINING FOR RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP 


In LaPorte, 


Mary: 
council, 
may 


Is it your idea that the student 
or such other student officers as 
represent the student body, should 
help decide what courses should be offered 
in the school and which ones should be 
elective and which ones required? Should 
it decide questions about the kind of cur- 
riculum the school should have, or should 
it look after minor matters only, such as 
the sale of tickets at athletic events and 
the management of various kinds of extra 


Indiana, a bicycle court has been established, in 
which young offenders are penalized by judges their own age. 
The purpose is to cut down on the number of bicycle accidents. 


curricular activities? Or should it have 
some authority in enforcing discipline? 
Charles: If I had my way, I would 
give the students, through their represent- 
chance at all those things. Why 
shouldn’t students have an opportunity to 


atives, a 


be heard about the studies they are to 
pursue? In many schools, for example, 
there is a great deal of discussion about 


whether mathematics or foreign languages 


should be required of all students? Who 
is more vitally concerned with that ques- 
tion than the students? They know the 


subjects in which they are interested. They 
know as well as anybody else does which 
subjects will do them the most good. They 
better than anyone else which sub- 
jects will help them best to prepare for 
the occupations which they wish to follow. 
Why, then, should somebody else make a 
set of rules and say to them that they must 
take certain courses, or that certain courses 
will be offered and that others will not? 
If the schools exist for the students, why 
should students not have something to say 
about the work which the schools shall 
perform? 

John: I agree that a school should exist 
for the students. It should give them the 
courses that will help them most. It should 
offer subjects which will help boys and girls 
and young men and women to enjoy life 
and to broaden their interests and to pre- 
pare for occupations. If the subjects taken 
in school do not accomplish those ends, 
they should not be offered. But I am 
afraid I cannot agree with you that stu- 
dents are better able to decide what will 
be good for them than the teachers and 
principals and boards of education are. 

I think, as you do, that we students are 
intelligent and that our interests ought to 
be considered at all times. But we are not 
as familiar as are the school authorities 
with the subjects which make up the curric- 
ulum. I, myself, for example, have cer- 


know 


tain impressions of the uses to which 
history or mathematics or biology may be 
put. But I don’t know as much about 


these subjects as instructors who specialize 
in them do. J don’t know as much about 
what we can get out of them. I really am 


not very familiar with them until I have 
studied them. After all, experience does 
count for something. One learns as he 


goes along, provided he studies and really 


obtains an education. We, ourselves, will 
be in a better position to advise young 
people about the courses they 


ought to follow in 20 years than 
we are today. Our _ instructors 
are in a much better position to 
decide these things today than we 
are. 

Not only that, but our school 
boards and superintendents and 
principals and instructors are 
officers of the state. They have 
been commissioned by the public 
to decide on matters of educa- 
tional policy. They cannot turn 
this authority over to students. 
They have no right to do so. 
Their work is highly specialized, 
and we students cannot expect to 
take responsibility away from 
them. It doesn’t mean that the 
school isn’t democratic simply be- 
cause we are not permitted to do 
the specialized kind of work; 
work which requires long training. 
I mean the work of deciding how 
the schools should be conducted. 
The work of governing the schools is prop- 
erly turned over to school administrators 
and teachers, and if it were taken away 
from them and given to students, democ- 
racy would not be more efficient—it would 
be less so. Hence I am opposed to stu- 
dent government. 

Mary: But isn’t there a middle ground 
between the positions taken by you boys? 
I agree with John that the whole job of 
running the school should not be turned 





A DISCUSSION GROUP IN CLASS 


(From an illustration in 


over to students. As he says, we have not 
had the training which would enable us to 
make out courses of study and to settle 
all kinds of educational problems. There 
ire, however, certain things which we can 
do. For example, we can elect a student 
council and the council can appoint officers 
to handle different kinds of activities. 
We can manage the athletics of the school 
with the help, of course, of faculty advisers. 
This will give us training in handling im- 
portant problems with which we are con- 
cerned. It will give us practice in democ- 
racy. We can manage our debates in the 
same way, and our various club activities. 
We can manage our school paper, can elect 
the editors and managers and permit them 
to appoint the reporters. Here again we 
may have faculty 

John: But will you not run into many 
difficulties? I have confidence in students, 
but I know that many of us are inex- 
perienced and inclined to be irresponsible. 
We might, for example, do things with the 
school paper which would actually hurt 
the school. 

Mary: I think there isn’t much danger 
of that. We would, of course, work under 
a constitution. There would be a limit to 
actions we could take. Final responsibil- 
ity for really important decisions would 
perhaps still be left with faculty com- 
mittees or with the principal. 

John: Would you go so far as to give 
students control over school discipline? 

Mary: I don’t think we should try to 


advisers. 


“Your Children and Their Schools,’’ 


courtesy Los Angeles City Schools.) 
get re control. As you suggested a 
while ago, the responsibility for running the 
salaea ee keeping things in hand 
upon the administrators and the teachers 


rests 


They cannot turn everything over to us. 
However, in many schools, committees of 
students do have a great deal of authority 
in enforcing discipline. They make rules 
about decorum in the classroom and in 
the halls. To a large extent, they govern 
the home rooms. If there are minor in- 


fractions of the rules, they bring offending 
students before the committees. The dis- 
cipline which is enforced by student officers 
in many schools is very satisfactory. 

Charles: [| think you may be right, 
Mary, in what you say. I am willing to 
admit that I may have gone too far in in- 
sisting that students be given charge of al- 
most everything about the school. 

John: And I agree that some kind of 
student government may be a good thing, 
though I am still in favor of going about 
it very cautiously and slowly. I wonder 
where we could get more information about 
student government and the experience 
which other schools have had with it? 

Mary: There is an organization known 
as the National Association of Student 
Officers. By addressing its executive sec- 
retary, C. C. Harvey, at Harper 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Iam sure that we 
can obtain more information, and that we 
will then be in a better position to decide 
what ought to be done and what can prop- 
erly be done in our school. 
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Something to 


Think About 








Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


What is the difference between a 
craft union and an industrial union? 


2. What are the principal obstacles 
standing in the way of a settlement of 
the dispute between the A. F. of L. and 
the CIO? 


3. Name five men who hold key posi- 
tions in the German government and tell 
something of the duties of each. 

4. How do you account for the fact 
that despite the great industrial activity 
and the lack of unemployment the stand- 
ard of living of the people is low? 

5. What steps does Lewis Mumford 
advocate in his book “Men Must Act’? 

6. Who is the editor of Time? 

7. Where is British Guiana located? 

8. What ruling has the Supreme Court 
handed down with respect to the sit- 
down strike? 

9. What are the main features of 
the health bill introduced by Senator 
Wagner of New York? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions ? 


What proposal would you make for 
settling the dispute between the A. F. of 
L. and the CIO? 


2. In your opinion, which organization, 
the A. F. of L. or the CIO, has best 
served the interests of workers during 
the last three years? 


3. In your opinion, do the economic 
gains of the German people under the 
Hitler regime outweigh the losses? 


4. Is Germany’s economic position 
stronger or weaker as a result of the 
absorption of Austria and Sudetenland? 


5. Do you think that student govern- 
ment contributes to the arts of self-gov- 
ernment? Why? 
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Fu- 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Goebbels (guh’bels), 
Hermann Goering (hair’mahn guh’ring). Jo- 
achim von Ribbentrop (yoe-ah’keem fon’ 
rib’ben-trope), Heinrich Himmler (hine’rick 
him‘ler), Richthofen (rikt’hoe-fen), putsch 
(pootsch’), Philippe Pétain (fee-leep’ pay’tan), 
Eugenio Pacelli (ay-oo-jay’nyoe pah-chelee). 
Mohandas Gandhi (moe-hahn’dahs gahn’‘dee) 
Juan Negrin (hwahn’ nay-green’), Cartagena 
(kar-tah-hay’nah), Segismundo Casado (say- 


hees-moon’doe_ kah-sah’doe), Besteiro (bes- 
tay’roe), Leipzig (lipe’sik), Walther Funk 
(vahl’tair foonk’), Jules Streicher (yoo‘les 


strike’er), Jose Miaja (hoe-say’ mee-ah’hah). 
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HARRIS AND EWING 


WILL THEY AGREE THIS TIME? 


So far William Green, A. F. of L. president, and John L. Lewis of the CIO, have been unable to get together 
on proposal to unify the ranks of labor. 


Labor Geud Settlement ? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Federation of Labor, back in the 1880’s, 
the leadership of that organization has be- 
lieved that labor could best promote its 
interests against employers by organizing 
into craft unions. The idea of Samuel 
Gompers, A. F. of L. president until his 
death in 1924, was that workers engaged 
in the same type of work, regardless of 
where they were employed, should form 
unions for the purpose of bargaining col- 
lectively with employers. The teamsters 
all belonged to one union, the carpenters 
to another, the machinists to another, the 
electricians to another, and so on down the 
line. These craft unions were frequently 
called horizontal unions because they cut 
across industries, taking in the workers 
who performed the same kind of work re- 
gardless of where they worked. 


Conflicting Views 


Most of the unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor were skilled 
workers. They were referred to as the 
“aristocracy of labor.” Little effort was 
made to bring the great mass of unskilled 
workers into unions. The result was that 
only a small fraction of the total number 
of workers belonged to unions. The great 
majority of them remained unorganized 
When the A. F. of L. reached the pinnacle 
of power and prestige in 1920, it had but 
four million members. It made few gains 
during the twenties, and 
the depression set in, in 1929, it lost mem- 
bership rapidly. By 1933, it had only a 
few more than two million members. 


roaring when 


During all this period there was a strong 
feeling among certain members of the Fed- 
eration that the only way it could become 
a powerful movement and really make its 
voice effective was to bring the great mass 
of unskilled workers into unions affiliated 
with the central organization. In fact, the 
largest and one of the strongest unions 
in the Federation was the United Mine 
Workers of America, led by the dynamic 
John L. Lewis. This union, unlike a major- 
ity of those belonging to the A. F. of L., was 
not a craft union but an industrial union; 
that is, its members were chosen not on 
ithe basis of the type of work they per- 
formed but upon the industry in which 
they worked. There were other strong 
unions in the Federation which were or- 
ganized along industrial rather than craft 
lines. But a majority of the A. F. of L. 
unions were craft unions and the dominat- 
ing philosophy of the organization was the 
craft-union principle. 

The greatest boon organized labor had 
received im decades came in 1933 when the 
National Recovery Act was passed, for the 
NRA guaranteed by law the right of work- 
ers to organize themselves into unions to 
bargain collectively with their employers. 
There resulted a great flurry of organizing 
activity in the A. F. of L. At the annual 
conventions of the Federation, spokesmen 
for several of the unions argued strongly 
that if labor was to take advantage of its 
legislative gains, it must undertake to or- 


ganize certain of the great mass-production 
industries along _ industrial-union lines, 
rather than upon the basis of the craft 
unions. At the 1934 convention, a resolu- 
tion was passed directing the executive 
council “to issue charters for industrial 
unions in the automotive, cement, alumi- 
num, and such other mass-production in- 
dustries and miscellaneous industries as . . 
may be necessary to meet the situation.” 


Split Comes 


Mr. Lewis and other advocates of the 
industrial-union idea felt that the Federa- 
tion’s leaders failed to act with the vigor 
which this resolution called for. When the 
next annual convention was held the fol- 
lowing year at Atlantic City, Mr. Lewis 
vent his spleen upon the delegates: “A 
year ago... I was beguiled into believing 
that the executive council would honestly 
interpret and administer . . . the policy of 
issuing charters to industrial unions. 

I know better now. At San Francisco, they 
seduced me with fair words—Now, I am 
enraged.” 

It was as a protest against the inactivity 
of the officials of the A. F. of L. that a 
number of union leaders, led by Mr. 
Lewis, met in Washington in October 1935 
and formed the CIO, the purpose of which 
was to organize the workers in the mass- 
production industries, the large majority of 
whom were unorganized. The unions which 
joined the CIO, 10 of them at first, were 
suspended from the A. F. of L. and later 


permanent organization, with Mr. Lewis 
as its president. 

Since the beginning of the CIO, addi- 
tional unions have become affiliated with 
it. Today it claims 48 national unions 
with approximately four million members 
It has ahead organizing industries 
enrolling workers in the steel, automobile 
furniture, radio, retail selling, transporta- 
tion, and a number of other industries 
It succeeded in getting a contract from 
the United States Steel Corporation, which 
had always bitterly opposed unions among 
its workers. Automobile companies were 
brought into line as contracts were secured 
from the managers. 

At the same time, the A. F. of L. itself 
has made great progress. Its membership 
has increased in numbers since the split 
until today it, too, claims approximately 
four million workers. Friction between the 
two groups has been intensified by the 
rivalry in organizing workers in the same 
industries. As the CIO has gone ahead 
enlisting new members in hitherto unor- 
ganized industries, the A. F. of L. has sent 
its organizers into the field. Both CIO and 
A. F. of L. unions exist in many factories, 
plants, and mills, throughout the nation. 
Each claims that the other has invaded its 
territory. In many instances, each claims 
that it represents the workers in certain 
industries. 


gone 


Labor’s Cause Damaged 

That the cause of labor in general has 
been damaged as a result of this internal 
feud, few would deny. The constant bick- 
ering between the two groups, the charges 
and countercharges of dictatorship, dis- 
honesty, anarchy, communism, and reac- 
tion which have been hurled back and forth 
have had an unsettling influence upon in- 
dustry. The disputes within industries as 
to which union should represent the work- 
ers have not been conducive to stability. 

In addition to the charges leveled against 
the CIO by the leadership of the Federa- 
tion, the newer organization has suffered 
as a result of policies inaugurated by cer- 
tain of its member unions. The sit-down 
strikes have been connected in the mind of 
the public with the CIO and have resulted 
in its loss of a considerable amount of 
public support. The charges that some of 
the CIO unions are Communist dominated 
have created an unpleasant reaction among 
the public at large, despite the fact that 
impartial observers and students of labor 
problems point out that not only is the 
number of Communists in the CIO small 
but that their influence is inconsequential. 

There can be no doubt that the CIO is 
the more aggressive of the organizations 
It has believed in government to 
promote labor’s interests and has itself not 
hesitated to put candidates into the field 
when it felt that it could best gain its ends 
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were expelled from the organization. Last in this way. In 1936, it actively supported 
November, the CIO was established as a President Roosevelt for reelection. In vari- 
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Guide in Trafalgar Square: “Have you School Teacher (at art gallery): “With a 
seen Nelson’s Column?” single stroke of a brush Joshua Reynolds 

American Tourist: “No. What paper does could change a smiling face to a frowning 
he write for?” Hartford COURANT one.” 

-_— Small Boy: “So can my mother!” 

He was very angry at being kept waiting CLIPPED 
at the station. -—— 

“So you had difficulty in finding me?” he Airplane Builder: “This new plane is so 
protested to the chauffeur. “Didn't my pig that 58 passengers can stand on each 
nephew describe me?” wing.” 

“Yes, sir,” the chauffeur replied, “but there Visitor: “Hm-m! So it’s going to carry 


are so many bald-headed old duffers with 


red noses!” 


—Indianapolis News 





“| NOTICED IT JUST AFTER THAT AUTOGYRO 
PASSED OVER THIS MORNING.” 


BALL IN AMERICAN BOY 


commuters ?” —Opps & ENps 


“You just can’t trust anybody nowadays. 
Why my own grocer gave me a phony quarter 
in change this morning.” 

“Let me see it.” 

“Oh, I haven’t got it any more. I gave it 
to the milkman.” —CaAPppeEr’s WEEKLY 


“The operation,’ the doctor told the 
butcher, “will cost $50.” 

“But, doc,” protested the 
there any reduction to the 


butcher, “ain’t 
trade.” 
—CLIPPED 
Family: “Aw, Dad, let’s buy a new car!” 
Dad: “Wait till I’ve had a ride in the old 
one, will you?” —PATHFINDER 





“I’m writing a symphony called ‘Snores’ 
it’s sheet music.” 

“How about a shoe horn to play the foot- 
notes.” —CLIPPED 


—=—}! 


ous states, it has either gone directly into 
politics through a party of its own or has 
lent its support to the party 
thought would work for its aims. As John 
L. Lewis has expressed it: “It is obvious 
to industrial workers that the labor move- 
ment must organize and exert itself not 
only in the economic field but also in the 
political arena.” 

The Federation leadership, on the other 
hand, is more conservative. It believes in 
supporting those candidates in elections who 
are sympathetic to labor’s needs and in- 
terests, and it has always lobbied for in- 
dividual pieces of legislation which it con- 
sidered beneficial. But it has, with few 
exceptions, avoided going directly into poli- 
tics by putting up candidates of its own. 


which it 


Obstacles to Peace 

In the meetings which are now taking 
place to compose labor’s differences, ob- 
stacles other than the old bogey of craft 
versus industrial unionism will stand in the 
way of a reunited labor movement. The 
personal equation will figure in the deliber- 
ations. Labor leaders, the same as political 
leaders and industrialists, are jealous of 
their powers and prerogatives. The leader- 
ship of both the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations will be hesitant to relinquish its 
position of power and influence. As Herbert 
Harris remarks in his “American Labor” 
(Yale University Press): “The fear of the 
union official that, with his specialized 
training, he may lose his job with no al- 
ternatives in sight is genuine enough, and 
almost all-pervasive. The very attributes 
which have brought him to leadership, his 
ability to handle people, to speak effectively, 
to negotiate successfully with employers, 
to keep abreast of new developments within 





GENDREAU 


WORKINGMEN 


his own trade, and to maintain harmony in 
internal affairs, all have a low market value 
elsewhere.” 

At best, a difficult road lies ahead as the 
representatives of the rival organizations 
sit down to discuss peace proposals. Many 
of the obstacles to a solution of the prob- 
lem have been intensified during the three 
years since the split. The vested interests 
of each group have increased as new unions 
have been organized and additional mem- 
bers have been brought into the ranks of 
each. Not only has the CIO enrolled mem- 
bers by the tens of thousands, issued 
dozens of charters, and become a_ power- 
ful and well-intrenched organization; the 
A. F. of L. itself has chartered rival 
unions in the drive for membership and 
power among workers. These develop- 
ments have complicated matters and made 
a solution far more difficult. 

There is, on the other hand, a strong 
feeling that for its own good labor must 
settle its differences and reunite in a single 
organization. Even among the leaders of 
each group, there is a conviction that some 
way must be found to repair the breach. 
It is not an easy task which confronts the 
negotiators. Broad principles are involved 
and hundreds of details will have to be 
worked out. Concessions will have to be 
made on both sides. But recognition of the 
importance of labor peace as a contributing 
factor toward national recovery may be 
sufficient to bring about a settlement of the 


dispute. 
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